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g 4 THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. [Vol. X. 

Der Leibnizsche Substanzbegriff mit besonderer Beziehung auf seine entste- 
hung und sein Verhaltnis zur Korperlehre. Inaugural Dissertation. 
Von H. Frank Rall. Halle, a. S., Druck von Ehrhardt Karras, 
1899. — pp. iv, 70. 

The title indicates the main aim of this monograph. There have been 
many expositions of Leibniz's doctrine of substance, but either they have 
been of a one-sided character, or they have failed, or been unable to make 
use of the wealth of material recently rendered accessible. Dr. Rall insists 
that, in spite of a certain preference for the a priori method, Leibniz neither 
attained to his fundamental conceptions, nor from them developed his 
system by employing that method. He finds that Leibniz was in full sym- 
pathy with the scientific movement of his time, and that starting from 
observations and experience, and ever returning to them for confirmation, 
Leibniz's conception of substance was put forth by him as a hypothesis 
which would explain and harmonize all that is given in outer and inner 
experience. Attention is called to Leibniz's rather free use of the termi- 
nology of past systems, and to the misinterpretations of his system which 
have arisen from fastening upon the terminology, to the neglect of the 
underlying, and often decidedly original, thought. Attempts, also, to pre- 
sent the system as a development in the mind of its author, have led to 
erroneous historical constructions of it. Dr. Rall does not believe that any 
such historical construction of Leibniz's philosophy is now possible. He 
holds that the fundamental ideas of the system are contained in the Discours 
de metaphysique and the letters to Arnauld, both of the year 1686. In 
these, Leibniz presents his fundamental conceptions at once in substantially 
their final form, although the terminology is later considerably changed. 
Dr. Rail's contention here (pp. 81 ff. and note), as against Erdmann and Stein, 
seems to us well made out. The needed qualifications are made (p. 25) 
later. An able criticism and refutation follows (pp. 9-13) of Stein's con- 
tention, in his Leibniz 11. Spinoza, Berlin, 1890, that during the years 
1676-1681, Leibniz was a Spinozist, and owed to Spinoza his escape from 
Cartesianism, and even the method which he later employed in attacking 
the philosophy of Descartes. 

The subject of the Erster Abschnitt (pp. 15-22), is Die Entstehung des 
Substanzbegriffes. Starting from the actual observation and experience of 
* body ' as resisting, moving, and divisible, Leibniz was led, through the 
criticism of Descartes' s conception, to his own notion of substance, and to 
the position that this substance must explain the actual world. The two 
objections which Leibniz urges against Descartes' s conception of 'body,' 
and through which he reached his own conception of substance, were : 1. 
That extension alone does not suffice to explain the nature of body, as it 
fails utterly to account for resistance (impenetrability) and motion ; to ex- 
plain which we must have recourse to force. (" The general principles of 
corporeal nature and of mechanics itself are metaphysical rather than geo- 
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metrical.") 2. That extension gives us no unity. The extended is always 
divisible ; while unity and true substantiality are inseparable. 

The subject of the Zweiter Abschnitt (pp. 23-50), is Die entwickelte 
Lehre von der Monade. We can only allude to a few of the interesting points 
made in this part of the Dissertation. It is shown that Leibniz, according 
to his own repeated declarations, was led to his view of substance primarily 
by empirical considerations, and not speculatively. As regards Leibniz's 
method in general, attention is again called to its empirical side, a side which 
has been too much neglected. Due recognition is given to the a priori and 
speculative side, with its principle of contradiction and sufficient reason. We 
are here told that Leibniz did not distinguish (?) between the logical ground 
{ratio) and the ontological ground. The discussion of the nature of the 
monad (pp. 31-37) is full and able. In this exposition, Dr. Rail takes issue 
(pp. 34, 35, 61) with Kuno Fischer, Erdmann, and Hartenstein. Accord- 
ing to these writers, vis passiva is the principle of individuality in the 
monad, and materia prima constitutes the body of the monad ; both of 
which declarations are incorrect. The monad, Dr. Rail makes clear, 
consists of force at once active and resistant ; accordingly, we may dis- 
tinguish in the monad, vis activa (the principle of activity and of indi- 
viduality, vis primitivd) and vis passiva (the principle of resistance). Now 
vis passiva is the principle of matter, and as such is called materia prima. 
This materia prima is not to be regarded, however, as material in the 
ordinary sense ; it has nothing of the nature of ' stuff ' about it, but is pure 
force — an original and essential characteristic of the immaterial and non- 
spatial monad. It is the principle of materiality, but not the constituent 
of matter. Materia secunda, on the other hand, is mass as such, or 
extension. An excellent handling of the relation of the monad to the 
world system (pp. 37-40) is followed by a discussion of the doctrine of 
' Preestablished Harmony. ' It is shown that the Preestablished Harmony 
is in no sense to be conceived as due to an arbitrary ordinance of God ; 
and that at no time did Leibniz regard the doctrine as confined to the 
relation between the mind and the body. The doctrine, it is shown, 
follows in the very closest way from the nature of substance, that is, 
from the very nature of the monad. " L hypothese de la concomitance 
est une suite de la notion que f ay de la substance'" (Cf. refr. , p. 42). The 
discussion of the monad as representative (pp. 43-50), handles some 
'nteresting questions, such as : How do the notions of activity and of 
suffering stand related to that of representation in the conception of the 
monad ? And are confused perceptions (representations) to be accounted for 
by a principle in the monad itself ? The customary answers to these ques- 
tions Dr. Rail finds unsatisfactory. He discovers no evidence that Leibniz 
held that confused representations arise from the vis passiva ; nor that 
Leibniz regarded suffering as following from this principle. The confused 
perceptions are nothing but clear ones, which on account of their number 
and minuteness, and the finite capacity of the monad, fail to rise to the 
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region of clear consciousness. As for activity and suffering, these terms are 
relative. The being of the monad consists in its activity, hence there can 
be, in strictness, no suffering, since whatever it experiences comes from 
within itself. Where the monad has clear perceptions we speak of activity, 
where confused of suffering (p. 48). 

In the Dritier Abschnitt (pp. 51-66) — Die Korperlehre, leblose Kdrper 
und lebende Wesen — Dr. Rail shows how the given empirical world, the 
world of living beings and of apparently lifeless things, is explicable from 
Leibniz' s notion of substance. After treating of the reality of body, and dis- 
tinguishing between body as phenomenon (appearance in us), and body as 
reality (phenomena of a reality outside of us), and further discussing the 
origin of the extended from the unextended monads, Dr. Rail turns to the 
phenomenon of extension, and contraverts the interpretation of Zeller and 
of Erdmann that the appearance of corporeality arises from the confused rep- 
resentations (Materie istnurverworrene Vorstellung — Erdmann, Gesch., II. 
B, S. 50). He shows that Leibniz's doctrine is the direct opposite, namely, 
that the confused ideas arise from the fact that in material phenomena an 
endless number are given to be represented (mirrored). A few suggestive 
remarks are made (pp. 58-60) on Leibniz's theory of sense-perception. In 
the closing pages (60-66), on body and mind as organic unity, among 
other matters of interest, Dr. Rail shows that both Erdmann and Ueberweg 
Heinze are in error in regarding the notion of a unio realis and vinculum 
substantiate as an essential part of Leibniz's system. He shows that they 
are foreign conceptions, terms used as concessions to his Catholic corre- 
spondent Des Bosses, and when strictly taken, are in contradiction to essen- 
tial features of his own doctrine. In a brief appendix, Dr. Rail criticises 
Dillmann's Neue Darstellung. According to Leibniz, the world is a 
phenomenon in us, while at the same time it is phenomenal of a reality 
outside of us. Dillmann holds the first (the subjective) view to be the true 
and only Leibnizian view, and opposes the customary interpretation, which 
emphasizes the other (or objective) view. His Exposition is, therefore, 
as Dr. Rail points out, one-sided and radically defective. Dr. Rail is to 
be congratulated on having given us, both as regards substance and form, 
an admirable piece of critical work. As regards substance, his Dissertation 
is a real addition to the correct understanding of the Leibnizian philosophy, 
which no student of Leibniz's system can afford to overlook. As regards 
form, it is written from abundant knowledge thoroughly digested, in a spirit 
eminently fair, while at the same time fearless ; and the treatment is always 
both clear and concise. 

George M. Duncan. 

Les philosophies negatives. Par Ernest Naville, Associ6 6tranger de 
l'lnstitut de France. Bibliotheque de philosophic contemporaine. Paris, 
Alcan, 1900. — pp. 263. 

The inquiry regarding the nature and problems of philosophy which M. 



